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FOREWORD 


We are fortunate to have an opportunity to celebrate the wonderful achieve- 
ment of George Cruikshank on the occasion of the bicentenary of the artist’s 
birth (born September 27, 1792), through an exhibition of his published 
works drawn from public and private collections in Minnesota. This has been 
made possible by Jonathan E. Hill, Professor of English at Saint Olaf College, 
who has had a scholarly interest in Cruikshank for many years. Jonathan E. 
Hill was born in Rugby, England, and educated at Oxford University (B.A. 
1963, B.Phil. 1967). He taught at University College, Dublin, and at the 
University of Gothenburg, before coming to Saint Olaf College in 1969. Pro- 
fessor Hill has designed and carried out all aspects of the exhibition. Al- 
though it is relatively small in relation to Cruikshank’s prolific and varied 
art, thanks to Professor Hill’s knowledgeable selection— including some fine 
examples from his own collection—the exhibition gives the viewer a clear 
idea of Cruikshank’s main artistic triumphs. 


Austin J. McLean, Curator 
Special Collections & Rare Books 
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CATALOGUE AND COMMENTARY 


OVERVIEW 


Caricaturist, humorist, and book illustrator, George Cruikshank 1792-1878) 
lived for so long and produced so much that when he held a retrospective 
exhibition of his works in 1863 some thought he was his own grandson. He 
died in his eighty-sixth year, and he produced over five thousand separate 
works. The foundation of his art was graphic satire. He was the last of the 
Georgian caricaturists, the heir to William Hogarth (1697-1754), James Gillray 
(1756-1815) and Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827), and the dominant artist 
in the field during the English Regency period (1811-20). In the 1820s he 
turned away from political caricature towards more genial modes of humor, 
including narrative illustration, as in his seminal plates to Grimms’ fairy 
tales, and the comic album, an original format he devised himself. In the 
1830s he was employed to illustrate contemporary novels, notably works by 
Charles Dickens (1812-70) and the historical novelist, William Harrison Ainsworth 
(1805-82). Through this work he established a whole new reputation for 
himself as the first of the Victorian illustrators. He continued thereafter to 
develop and adapt his style to changing markets and tastes, even though the 
etched illustration, his principal medium, was gradually being displaced by 
newer styles of wood engraving. Though his output in the last decades of his 
life diminished, it never entirely ceased. One of the most surprising, and 
successful, branches his later work took was into temperance propaganda— 
he took the pledge in 1847, and worked assiduously for the movement until 
the end of his life. He became a noted public figure, and in 1862 was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Colonel of a volunteer rifle corps, the 48th Middlesex. His 
temperament, however, was not made for command. The only battle he saw 
was with his own officers, and he was finally compelled to resign from the 
Post in 1868. From first to last, his life was one of energetic effort. 


The Regency Cruikshank, outside his studio and the steady, disciplined 
outpouring of prints, was a man-about-the-taverns. He lived from one com- 
mission to the next, affected the slang of the flash and sporting set, was fond 
(in the words of his friend, William Hone) of “late hours, blue ruin [gin], 
and dollies,” and borrowed money when he ran out of it. This changed as he 


settled into married life in the early 1820s. Nimble “Cruiky,” the irreverent 
satirist of Regency life, gradually turned into “good old George,” sober de- 
fender of mid-Victorian values. His first wife died in 1849; he married again 
the following year. The Victorian Cruikshank was an eccentric and some- 
times disconcerting character. He could be testy and stubborn, but also com- 
passionate and generous. He always felt he had never been given the credit 
he deserved fur his art. As a graphic artist he felt inferior to painters and 
sculptors, and yet no fine artist of his time achieved anything like his fame. 
His sense of honor was touchy, quick to detect a slight and to claim more 
than its share of virtue, and yet his personal manner—the melodramatic 
stare, the histrionic posturing, the flourish with which he could leave a room, 
the lock of hair combed forward and secured with an elastic band to conceal 
his baldness—these tended to undercut his self-assumed gravity. In his pub- — 
lic life he was ardently chauvinistic, and in politics increasingly reactionary. 
His private life was somewhat less upright. While he had no children by either 
of his wives, during his second marriage he had an illegitimate family of 
eleven, the last of whom was born when he was eighty-two. His motto, apt 
enough for all branches of his life, was “At It Again.” 


CARICATURIST 

1 Princely Predilections or Ancient Music and Modern Discord. 
Watercolored etching. The Scourge, April 1, 1812. BM11864 C732 

2 An Excursion to R Hall. Watercolored etching. The Scourge, 
October 1, 1812. BM11904 C732 

3  Quadrupeds or Little Boneys Last Kick. Watercolored etching. 
The Scourge, January 1, 1813. BM11992 C732 

4 Preparing John Bull for General Congress. Watercolored sepia 
etching. The Scourge, August 2, 1813. BM12077 C732 

5 Preparing for War. Watercolored etching. The Scourge, June 1, 
1815. BM12550 C732 

6 A Bazaar. Watercolored etching. The Scourge, June 1, 1816. 
BM12837 C732 


Cruikshank is perhaps the only caricaturist to have served an apprentice- 
ship in the genre. He was one of five children born to Isaac and Mary Cruikshank, 
Scottish immigrants into London, where Isaac had established himself as a 
graphic satirist and watercolorist in the 1780s. Only George and his older 


brother, Isaac Robert (1789-1856), who became a portrait painter and occa- 
sional graphic artist, survived into adulthood. Cruikshank received a solid 
education at schools in Mortlake, Edgeware, and off Red Lion Square in cen- 
tral London. From his earliest days, while growing up and enjoying a happy 
childhood, he was in the habit of helping his father with his work. He assisted 
in dozens of prints, progressing from lettering and background details to 
more substantial contributions. Initially, he had no compelling wish to follow 
in his father’s footsteps and become an artist. He would far rather have joined 
the navy, his young imagination, like so many of his generation, filled with 
ardent admiration for Nelson and the British “tar.” But his mother was against 
him joining up, and he only got as far as being fitted out with a midshipman’s 
uniform. He tried being a law clerk, but it bored him, and for a time he was 
an assistant in the Juvenile Library, the bookshop in Hanway Street kept by 
William and Mary Godwin. He also developed his love of acting and the the- 
ater, taking part in amateur performances with friends. But in time his innate 
artistic talent, and the years of apprenticeship to his father, began to tell. By 
1810 he was more or less a full-time graphic artist. The following year his 
father died, and needing to support his mother and a younger sister, the 
eighteen-year-old Cruikshank committed himself to the profession in which 
his genius was to flourish. 


Cruikshank’s years as a Regency caricaturist occurred when the popular 
taste for etched caricatures, usually sold singly, and priced either colored or 
uncolored, was about to peak. In the 1770s some 100 prints a year were being 
published, by the 1820s about 250. The number of printsellers rose and they 
cultivated new markets. They produced more prints more quickly, and distrib- 
uted them more widely. From being mainly an amusement for upper-class 
Londoners, prints were now aimed at middle-class and provincial customers. 
Prints dealt with a wide range of political and social subjects, from the latest 
domestic or foreign crisis, to humorous subjects long established in the rep- 
ertoire of graphic satire and used again and again. No one in the public 
eye—politicians, royalty, social and cultural notables—was exempt from the 
mocking attention of the graphic satirists. Prints were not only sold individu- 
ally, they were rented out in portfolios by the day. They were collected assidu- 
ously by those who could afford them; they were used to decorate everything 
from screens to whole rooms. One of the most vivid sights in late 18th and 
early 19th century London were the windows of printsellers, packed with brightly 
colored prints, and frequently causing crowds to gather on and block the 


sidewalks as they enjoyed the latest caricatures. To meet the demands of the 
market and the expanding clientele, printsellers and publishers needed artists 
who could work quickly, prolifically and inventively, and whose imaginations 
were on a level with the newer, broader range of customers. Cruikshank was 
just such an artist. 


The single greatest artistic influence on the art Cruikshank mastered, the 
art he inherited firsthand from his father, was James Gillray. Gillray, whose 
career came to an end in 1811 when he became insane, had inherited and 
blended a double tradition of caricature. On the one hand, caricature was the 
art of exaggerating and distorting literal appearance. On the other, it was the 
art of metaphoric representation, or rendering persons in terms of someone 
or something other than themselves, and through the analogy making them 
appear ridiculous. Both traditions went back to the Renaissance, the first to 
drawings of the grotesque, the second to emblematic prints. Gillray raised the 
art of the caricature portrait to a level of fierce precision. He converted the 
use of traditional, over-used emblems into the art of the fresh, apt and topical 
metaphor. In both branches, and in the fusion of the two, Cruikshank built 
on Gillray’s example. 


Cruikshank’s two most constant targets as a caricaturist were the Prince 
of Wales (1762-1830) and Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821). Between 1811 
and 1830, Cruikshank drew the Prince of Wales, eldest son of George III and 
heir to the British throne, over 150 times, first as Regent (1811-20, when he 
stood in for his insane father), and then as George IV (1820-30). The Prince’s 
extravagant life style, his hedonism, his amours, his political unreliability, 
and, a caricaturist’s delight, his obese figure, were endless grist to the satiric 
mills. Two early prints (Nos. 1 and 2) are representative of Cruikshank’s 
treatment of the Regent as well as being characteristic of his satiric style in 
general. 


In Princely Predilections or Ancient Music and Modern Discord (No. 
1), the Prince—drunk, staggering, disheveled, his clothes awry—lurches be- 
tween those supporting him. The repeated short lines around his bulging 
stomach and thighs suggest the wobble of surplus flesh. His heavily-lidded 
face is bleary with dissipation, as a bottle of curacoa is thrust to his lips. The 
sagging, whiskered jowls give his face the appearance of a pear, its coiffured 
wig that of a pineapple. To his right stands the tall, calm and voluptuous 
Marchioness of Hertford, his current mistress. She holds him by “Leading 


Strings” (which make him into an infant under its mother’s care), the ends 
of which are held by a leering Cupid suggestively riding an arrow. The Prince 
is the center of a packed line of figures (over twenty-six of them are recog- 
nizable individuals), which is arranged in a shallow, foregrounded frieze. 
Every figure is dramatically active, responding to what is going on around 
them. The line of figures is repeated, in simplified, allegoric form, in the 
picture on the right-hand wall. There the Prince is a gross Silenus, astride a 
whole barrel of curacoa. The main theme of the print is the manner in which 
the Prince, on becoming Regent, deserted his former friends among the Whigs, 
the government opposition, and made his peace with the Tories, the party in 
power. A secondary theme was the current unpopularity among chauvinistic 
English audiences of the Italian singer, Angelica Catalini (burlesqued in the 
musician’s gallery). The title of the print pulls together these two strands of 
allusion: the Prince, surrounded by his “predilections,” attends a concert of 
“ancient music,” and the result is “modern discord,” not simply cacophony, 
but angry disputes and distressing quarrels. The print lends itself to far more 
extended explication. On both a verbal and visual level it is dense, multiply 
allusive, and internally cross-referential, designed as much to be read as to 
be viewed. 


An Excursion to R Hall (No. 2) is simpler in composition and 
content, but no less witty in its details. Cruikshank employs a common device 
for organizing the group of figures, a procession. The Prince rides with the 
Marchioness of Hertford in a carriage to the Hertford’s country house, Ragley 
Hall. The carriage is driven by a gleeful devil and the Earl of Yarmouth, the 
Hertford’s debauched son. Lord Hertford, the cuckolded husband (with horns 
on his head), leads the party; a booted and blindfolded Cupid rides as postilion. 
Behind the coach, on a donkey, follows Richard Brinsley Sheridan, playwright 
and (until the previous year, 1811) eloquent Whig member of parliament. As 
in Princely Predilections, where he is on the right of the print, he is dressed 
as a harlequin, and now he rides astride the barrel of curacoa. The procession 
passes a “Female Asylum,” from which the Prince’s castoff women lament his 
fickleness. 


Cruikshank’s Napoleonic caricatures were produced over a shorter period 
than those devoted to the Prince of Wales, mainly between 1812 and 1815 
(the year of Waterloo). They were also fewer in number, something over a 
hundred, but they elicited from Cruikshank some of his most savage attacks. 


Cruikshank’s boyhood and adolescence were dominated by the Napoleonic 
Wars. They left him with a lifelong dislike of the French and pride in the fact 
that he had fought Napoleon with copperplate and burin. The repeated motif 
of his Napoleonic caricatures is that of “Little Boney,” a dwarf version of the 
mighty warrior and Emperor first conceived by Gillray. Whereas Gillray’s 
“Little Boney” is grave and menacing, Cruikshank’s is laughably harmless. 
He metaphorically transforms Napoleon into a figure of pantomime figure, 
half-clown, half-harlequin, one capable of astonishing feats of swift and acrobatic 
movement, but at heart a cowardly rascal, usually caught in capering flight. 
Such is the implicit version we find of him in Quadrupeds or Little Boneys 
Last Kick (No. 3). The scene is one in which the French, rendered as so many 
monkey-like creatures, are being routed by the Russians. The design is packed 
with discrete details—puns (the Russian General’s name “Kutusoff” becomes 
“Cut us off”), metamorphoses, metaphors (of, for example, cooking), and 
above all images of tumbling, flailing, and tripping. In the center, Little 
Boney, in a posture of terrified flight, is held upside down and flogged by 
Czar Alexander as the Russian bear. 


Napoleon appears again in Preparing John Bull for General Congress 
(No. 4), but in a subsidiary role in the top left-hand side: he sits contemp- 
tuously using a globe as his footstool. The occasion of this print was the so- 
called Congress of Prague, held during a brief armistice in 1813. (It is printed 
in sepia, which probably means no more than that the printer was tempo- 
rarily out of black ink.) The theme of the print is the multiple demands and 
threats—economic, military and diplomatic—being made upon Britain, here 
represented as John Bull in the double role of London merchant and the 
British Empire personified. The apparent violence is pervasive and cruel: John 
Bull is being dismembered, fired at, stripped, bled, and mocked. On the left, 
the American ship, the President, steered by one probably meant to represent 
Madison, blasts at John Bull’s right leg, the West Indies. The coins hemor- 
rhaging from his left side are being collected and carted off to subsidize 
domestic and foreign expenses. His left arm is being carried off by two Frenchmen 
to Napoleon. Yet the violence is mollified by the metaphoric mode: allegoric 
emblem and personification overlap and interweave throughout the compo- 
sition and undercut any literal horror. The constant, satiric comedy of the 
faces and figures do the same. As in the modern cartoon, the make-believe of 
Cruikshank’s art immunizes its violence. | 


A notable contribution Cruikshank made to the composition of caricatures 


was the design that comprised a collage of discrete scenes juxtaposed side by 


Side. Preparing for War (No. 5) uses this technique. It shows various parties 
getting ready for war in June 1815. Apart from this shared purpose, each 
group is visually self-contained. The fragmented composition gives Cruikshank 
the chance to pursue each subject as far as his penchant for witty detail will 
take him. Britain, as John Bull, is literalized as a bull, crushed by the burden 
of taxation, a theme used many times before and not only by Cruikshank. 
Napoleon, heroically mounted in the top right, with a familiar oversized 
bicorne on his head, orders the dogs of war to be released. In the lower left 
corner, the sprawling and obese Regent prepares for another round of gor- 
mandizing and dissipation. One section of his speech, the words “but of 
lascivious Mistresses & Bacchanalian Orgies,” has been inked out. The pub- 
lisher must have judged the words too provocative. Unlike the printed word, 
frequently liable at this period to government prosecution for libel or sedi- 
tion, graphic prints enjoyed almost complete exemption from legal action. 
All shades of political opinion used caricatures, and anyone who prosecuted — 
occasionally someone did—ran the risk of being laughed out of court. The 
Prince Regent loved caricatures and built up his own collection (much of it 
is now in the Library of Congress, which acquired it from the Royal Library, 
Windsor Castle, in 1921). This is a rare instance of visible self-censorship by 
the publisher after the caricature had been printed. That excision aside, the 
Prince is presented in a familiarly mocking fashion. The satire on him ex- 
tends to the decoration of the canopy above his throne. Most striking of the 
comic details in the print is the line of animated bags in the lower right. 
waiting to be filled with coin. Like so many cowled monks, they offer a 
startling range of expressions—sinister, goofy, pleading, mute. They take on 
such a strong, comic grotesque life of their own that it undercuts entirely any 
serious contribution their presence is meant to make to the theme of wasteful 


_ government spending. In Cruikshank’s more elaborate and uninhibited cari- 


catures comedy subverts political point of view. 


It was political subjects that drew out of Cruikshank his most elaborate 
compositions, but he was equally at home with social satire. A Bazaar (No. 
6) displays the cast of social types he developed in his work during the Re- 
gency. In 1815 an entrepreneur had established the Soho Bazaar, a large 
shopping area where the widows and daughters of army officers could sell 
their handiwork. The setting gives Cruikshank a chance to draw a varied and 
bustling crowd. The central group is John Bull and his family: he is con- 


cerned about the money his wife and daughter are spending. Around them 
couples make assignations; the men are mainly affected dandies, the women 
wear the latest fashions. Into this scene Cruikshank introduces himself: he is 
on the right, glancing with amusement over his shoulder and commenting 
skeptically on the article the young woman is selling to the seated dandy. 


PRINTS, PUBLISHERS AND POLITICS 


7 The Afterpiece to the Tragedy of Waterloo—or—Madame 
Francoise & her Managers!!! Watercolored etching. William Hone, 
November 9, 1815. BM12620 C874 (Jonathan E. Hill) 


8 Fast Colours—Patience on a Monument smiling at Grief— 
or—The Royal Laundress washing Boney’s Court Dresses. 
Watercolored etching. William Hone, October 26, 1815. BM12617 
C1830 (Jonathan E. Hill) 


9 The Property Tax for Ever'!! or a City MP feeling the pulse of 
his constituents!!! “Atkins was a daring bold fellow—much 
given to curse G swear & speak “de great damn!’ —vide 
Robinson Crusoe Vol II. Watercolored etching. William Hone, 
February 16, 1816. BM12715 C689 (Jonathan E. Hill) 


10 Coriolanus addressing the Plebeians. Watercolored etching. George 
Humphrey, February 29, 1820. BM13677 C1017 (Jonathan E. Hill) 


Regency caricature was a collaborative art. The production of an etched 
print involved at least three creative stages—the idea, the drawing, and the 
execution. Most of Cruikshank’s prints are based upon the ideas of others, 
which he would then draw and etch. Sometimes they are based upon others’ 
drawings, which would leave him to do the etching. He uses the conventional 
Latin formulae for indicating the division of labor—invt (invenit), for the 
one who invented or had the idea; del (delineavit), for the one who drew the 
design; and fect (fecit) or sculpt (sculpsit) for the one who etched the de- 
sign. If he was himself responsible for all three stages, he will use ec’. Even 
with these formulae, it is often difficult to establish precise degrees of credit 
in the first two stages. But there is never any doubt about the third: Cruikshank 
always did his own etching, and it is his etching which takes over whatever 
is offered in the form of ideas or drawings, making it his own and stamping 
a print as unequivocally one of his. 


As influential on Cruikshank’s work as its collaborative nature was the 


relationship between artist and publisher. Cruikshank was a free-lance artist: 
between 1811 and 1826, when he more or less abandoned caricature, he 
worked for over one hundred publishers and produced over 2000 prints. For 
most publishers he did only occasional work, but for over twenty he worked 
regularly. He was prepared to undertake work at any level, from the simplest 
sketch for a woodcut, to a crude frontispiece for some inexpensive pamphlet, 
to the most elaborate, full-size caricature. The amount of effort he put into 
a piece was determined by the pay he was offered. For a woodblock sketch he 
would accept a few shillings, for a caricature many pounds. He was paid the 
large sum of &5 for Princely Predilections; for the less elaborate An Excur- 
sion to R Hall, he received £4-4-0. Most of his work was piecemeal as 
well as freelance: he was employed one print at a time. But for some publish- 
ers he worked more systematically. Many of his finest prints were produced 
on a monthly basis for satiric magazines. Of these, the most biting, and to 
its contemporaries the most scurrilous, was The Scourge, and Nos. 1-6 in 
the exhibition are all from this magazine (its monthly numbers here bound 
into volume form). 


Which publisher Cruikshank was working for, and the terms on which he 
was employed, affected not only the quality but also the style and supposed 
political point of view of a print. Cruikshank thought of himself at this 
period as a liberal and reformer, but as an artist he was equally at home 
working for conservative publishers. Far from implying the lax principles of 
a hired artist, his political flexibility is testimony to the integrity of his satiric 
vision: in a Cruikshank print, everyone is normally made to look funny, and 
the satire goes beyond faction or narrow political allegiance. Nos. 7-8 show 
prints he produced for two publishers of quite different political sympathies. 


William Hone (1780-1842) was a radical publisher and journalist. He was 
pro-Napoleon and opposed to the restoration of the Bourbon monarchy at the 
conclusion of the Napoleonic Wars. 7he Afterpiece to the Tragedy of Water- 
loo (No. 7) represents the treatment of the defeated France by the victorious 
allies as abhorrent. The various allied commanders shackle the distraught 
“Madame Francoise” to the ground. An armed figure force-feeds her the 
Bourbons. In the background, the Louvre has been turned upside down and 
emptied: a line of soldiers makes off with the loot. And yet, whatever sympa- 
thy Cruikshank had for the hapless France, the supervising metaphor of the 
print tends to blunt its liberal attack: the whole scene is represented as a 
theatrical farce. 


Fast Colours (No. 8) is less ambiguous: a giant-sized and scarcely cari- 
catured Napoleon sits in exile on St. Helena and watches a gouty Louis XVIII, 
the restored monarch of France, trying to wash the tricolor out of the French 
flag. 


The Property Tax for Ever'!! concerns domestic politics. Though designed 
as a frontispiece to an anti-tax pamphlet, it was also issued as an indepen- 
dent print. It centers on a speech by a member of Parliament from the City 
of London, John Atkins, who though opposed to new taxation said he would 
not let his vote on the matter be dictated by his constituents. Others in the 
print react in dismay to his independence. The most grotesque figure on the 
stage is Sir William Curtis. A former Lord Mayor of London who made a 
fortune out of food supplies to the navy, he was a favorite butt of caricaturists, 
as here for his distended stomach, colossal carbuncled nose, and his liking 
for the navy (he wears striped sailor’s trousers under his gown). 


These prints for Hone reflected, at least on the surface, the liberal or radi- 
cal point of view. By contrast, work Cruikshank did for the printseller George 
Humphrey embodied a loyalist and Tory outlook (though Humphrey was not 
uniformly conservative—as the signature shows, he came up with the idea 
for the anti-Bourbon print, Fast Colours, No. 8). Humphrey had inherited 
from his aunt, Hannah, one of the most famous printshops in London, situ- 
ated at 27 St. James’s. Hannah Humphrey had become Gillray’s exclusive 
publisher in the 1790s, and all his prints thereafter first appeared in her 
shopwindow. George Humphrey doubtless wished to maintain the house style; 
as a result, the many prints Cruikshank did for him are among his most 
Gillrayesque. Coriolanus addressing the Plebeians, suggested by Cruikshank’s 
friend John Sheringham (“J S Esqr invt.”), but drawn and etched by Cruikshank 
(“G. Cruikshank del et sculpt’) reflects the influence. The Prince, now George 
IV, and cast in the role of Shakespeare’s imperious Coriolanus, addresses a 
stern rebuke to a crowd of radicals and reformers assembled in front of him. 
The main metaphor, drawn not from the popular theater but from Shakespeare, 
the carefully controlled composition, and the precision of finish in the mul- 
titude of figures, these features reflect the style of Gillray. Notably absent is 
the play of random and improvised detail. But there is an irony distinctly 
Cruikshankian. The line of figures confronting the monarch range from surly 
revolutionaries on the left to parliamentary reformers on the right. The man 
- on the extreme right, holding two clubs, is Hone. Behind him, carrying a 


portfolio marked “Caricature,” is Cruikshank. Cruikshank has drawn a print 
aimed against the Regent’s foes, and has included himself as one of its 
targets. His satire apparently extends to himself, unless the effect of his pres- 
ence, holding the portfolio, is to discredit the medium of the attack itself, 
and thereby this print and the attack that it is making—against himself and 
other reformers. In the hands of Cruikshank, satire becomes cunningly self- 
cancelling. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 1820S 


11 Tom & Jerry taking Blue Ruin, after the Spell is broke up. 
Watercolored aquatint. Pierce Egan. Life in London, or, the Day 
and Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq. and his Elegant Friend 
Corinthian Tom, accompanied by Bob Logic, the Oxonian, in 
their Rambles and Sprees through the Metropolis. Sherwood, 
Neely, and Jones, 1821. BM14324 C262 (John H. Daniels) 

12 Dick Wildfire and Jenkins enjoying a Frolic in the Café d’Enfer, 
or Infernal Cellar. Waterolored aquatint. David Carey. Life in 
Paris; comprising the Rambles, Sprees, and Amours, of Dick 
Wildfire, of Corinthian Celebrity, And his Bang-up Compan- 
ions, Squire Jenkins and Captain O’Shuffleton; with the Whim- 
sical Adventures of the Halibut Family; Including Sketches of 
a Variety of other Eccentric Characters in the French Metropo- 
lis. John Fairburn, 1822. BM14481 C109 (John H. Daniels) 


13 Sailors on a Cruise. Etchings, uncolored and watercolored. [Mat- 
thew Henry Barker]. Greenwich Hospital, A Series of Naval 
Sketches, Descriptive of the Life of a Man-of-War’s Man. By an 
Old Sailor. James Robins; Dublin, Joseph Robins, Jun., 1826. C53 
(Saint Paul Public Library) 

14 The Humourist. A Collection of Entertaining Tales, Anecdotes, 
Epigrams, Bon Mots, &c. &c. 4 vols. James Robins, 1819-20. 
C419 (Jonathan E. Hill) 


(a) Frontispiece (Zhe Slippers) and title page vignette. Vol. 1. 
Watercolored etchings. 

(b) Frontispiece (7he Bashful Man) and title page vignette. Vol. 
2. Watercolored etchings. 

(c) Frontispiece (The Credulous Chaldean) and title page vignette. 
Vol. 3. Watercolored etchings. Signed on title page: “Geo 


Cruikshank Novr 22nd 1868”. 


(d) ‘he Irish Gentleman & his Apple Tree. Vol. 4. Watercolored 
etching. 
15 The Jolly Beggars. Etching. Points of Humour [Part I]. Charles 
Baldwyn, 1823. C176 Jonathan E. Hill) 


16 German Popular Stories, Translated from the Kinder und Haus 
Marchen, Collected by M. M. Grimm, From Oral Tradition. 
[Vol. I], Charles Baldwyn, 1823; Vol. II, James Robins; Dublin, 
Joseph Robins, Jun., 1826. €369 (Saint Paul Public Library) 


(a) The Elves putting on the Clothes. [Vol. 1]. Sepia etching. 
(b) The Elfin Grove. Vol. II. Etching. 


The 1820s saw decisive changes in Cruikshank’s life and art. He moved 
from central London to Myddelton Terrace, Pentonville, one of the newer 
suburbs; he married; and he abandoned caricature for book illustration and 
more genial kinds of humor. Apparently the personal nature of caricature 
had begun to bother him, and he found it distasteful to satirize the more 
liberal politicians who were now coming into power. 


The work that earned him—and his brother, the principal artist in the 
collaboration—sudden and considerable fame at the beginning of the decade 
was Life in London, written by the sporting journalist Pierce Egan. In a 
mannered style and episodic narrative, it told the adventures of three young 
men-about-town, Jerry Hawthorn, Corinthian Tom, and Bob Logic. It offered 
a guided tour of the high spots and low life of the capital, and its language 
was laced with street and sporting slang. The book became a fad, spawning 
numerous imitations and dramatizations. Cruikshank himself, this time without 
his brother, illustrated one of the imitations, David Carey’s Life in Paris. It 
had a comparable cast and purpose, the difference being it was set in the 
French capital. It did not, however, rival the original in popularity. Both 
works were illustrated with aquatints rather than etchings. Nos. 11 and 12 
contrast a plate from each. 


Cruikshank never lost his boyhood admiration of the navy, and naval 
subjects always remained among his favorites. Matthew Barker specialized in 
stories of naval gallantry and humor; his work was a part of the broad, 
cultural mythologization of the British navy that took place during the life of 
Nelson and lasted well into the twentieth century. His Greenwich Hospital 


presents a series of tales told in sailors’ slang and celebrating the virtues of 
the British sailor—honesty, bravery, loyalty, and a love of grog, music and 
practical jokes. Sailors on a Cruise (No. 13) shows the men of the Arethusa 
dashing about the country in a coach and horses they have hired with their 
prize money after a long voyage at sea. Few other plates Cruikshank did of 
sailors match the exuberant jollity of this scene. 


The illustrations to Life in London, Life in Paris, and Greenwich Hospital 
all employ rectangular plates and are drawn on a scale not much smaller 
than that in his caricature work. The more radical artistic shift Cruikshank 
made in the 1820s was away from the size and the framed compositions of 
the caricature to the smaller dimensions of the unframed vignette illustra- 
tion. His skill at tiny detail has already been demonstrated in the caricatures. 
As the market for illustrated books grew in the gradual economic recovery 
after the Napoleonic Wars, so publishers turned to meet the demand with 
volumes whose format and small-scale illustrations made them less expen- 
sive. One example of the trend was The Humourist. This first appeared in 
parts, which were then progressively gathered into four volumes. Cruikshank’s 
illustrations to the work are a turning point in his development of small- 
scale narrative illustrations: furthermore, he utilizes his penchant for whim- 
sical visual wit in the surrounding frames he drew for each plate—Nos. 14 


(a)-(d). 


He took the final step, from small framed to small unframed illustrations, 
in Points of Humour. The two volumes of this work consisted of extracts 
from well known pieces of fiction and verse selected specifically for Cruikshank 
to illustrate. He pushed his gift for comic drawing and finely finished, tex- 
tured etching as far as he had yet taken it, and he composed the illustrations 
as unframed vignettes. Zhe Jolly Beggars (No. 15) is one of several plates he 
drew to accompany Robert Burns’s poem of the same name. The plate distills 
years of depicting seedy merriment and raucous energy, now compressed into 
small-scale vignette. 


Points of Humour was published by Charles Baldwyn, who then com- 
missioned Cruikshank to illustrate a volume of tales translated from the 
brothers Grimm. Again, Cruikshank used the format of the unframed vi- 
gnette. For the most part he treated the volume as a set of humorous stories 
for adults, but in several plates he appealed directly to a child’s sense of 
wonder. The success of the first volume, among children as well as adults, 


called for a second, and now Cruikshank chose his subjects and fashioned his 
designs with children uppermost in his mind. The artistry Cruikshank dis- 
played in the two volumes set an entirely new standard for children’s illus- 
trations: no graphic artist of his caliber had given so much care to this kind 
of work before, and none had shown such expressive empathy for the world 
of magic and fairies. From the first volume, 7he Elves putting on the Clothes 
(No. 16 (a)) shows the two elves dressing themselves in clothes left out for 
them by the shoemaker and his wife. One gives a lithe and joyful leap into 
the air, the other merrily sticks his leg into his new trousers. The shoemaker 
and his wife exhibit as much delight as the reader in the vital animation of 
the tiny creatures. From the second volume, the mood of 7he Elfin Grove 
(No. 16 (b)) combines zest and quiet astonishment. The young heroine of 
the tale-has discovered an elfin grove in the middle of the forest: the plate 
registers her hesitant amazement as she peers into a scene of fairy revelry and 
palatial splendor. The plate is formally an unframed vignette, but Cruikshank 
has played against this feature by giving it the dark, internal frame of sur- 
rounding woods, and intensifies the light and magic of the scene within it. 


WOOD ENGRAVINGS 


17 “And now the turnpike gates again / Flew open in short space; 
/ The Toll-man thinking, as before, / That Gilpin rode a race.” 
Wood engraving. [William Cowper]. The Diverting History of 
John Gilpin: Showing How He Went Farther than He Intended, 
and Came Safe Home Again. Charles Tilt, 1828. C169 (John H. 
Daniels) 


18 “When all at once he saw the beast / Come charging at his 
rear.” Wood engraving, proof on India paper. Thomas Hood. The 
Epping Hunt. Charles Tilt, 1829. C406 (John H. Daniels) 


19 The Brothers. Wood engraving. J. Y. Akerman. Tales of Other 
Days. Effingham Wilson, 1830. C23 Jonathan E. HIll) 


20 “People of Condition” on a Sunday. Wood engraving. |J. Wight]. 
Sunday in London. Illustrated in Fourteen Cuts, by George 
Cruikshank, and a Few Words by a Friend of His; with a copy 
of Sir Andrew Agnew’s Bill. Effingham Wilson, 1833. C846 (Jonathan 
E. Hill) 


Though etching was always Cruikshank’s principal medium, he was skill- 


fully adept at designing wood engravings. Unlike his etchings, however, which 
he always executed himself, Cruikshank scarcely ever did his own wood en- 


- graving. Instead, he was superbly served by the pupils of Thomas Bewick 


(1753-1828) and the standards of wood engraving they set for others. These 
engravers turned Cruikshank’s minuscule pencil strokes into crisply cut lines 
of widely differing thickness, shape and texture. Nos. 17-20 show wood en- 
gravings to Cruikshank’s designs from the late 1820s and early 1830s. They 
include comic scenes from Cowper’s poem, John Gilpin (No. 17—engraved 
by John Thompson), and Hood’s Epping Hunt (No. 18—engraved by Branston 
and Wright). In craftsmanship they range from the chiselled incisiveness of 
The Brothers (No. 19) to the feathery lightness of “People of Condition” on 
a Sunday (No. 20), both engraved by John Thompson. Wood engravings 
were later used by Cruikshank as an important component in his humorous 
magazines. Unlike etchings, they could be printed on the same page as the 
letterpress, and Cruikshank exploited this in numerous comic figures, doodles 
and jokes, incorporated into the text or used as head- or tail-pieces. 


SELF-PUBLISHER 


21 Drawing. Watercolored etching. George Cruikshank. Phrenologi- 
cal Illustrations, or An Artist’s View of the Craniological Sys- 
tem of Doctors Gall and Spurzheim. George Cruikshank, 1826. 
BM15194 C178 (John H. Daniels) 


22 Christmas Time. Watercolored etching. George Cruikshank. ///us- 
trations of Time. “Published May 1st 1827 by the Artist 22 Myddelton 
Terrace Pentonville.” BM15475 C179 (Saint Paul Public Library) 


23 London going out of Town—or—tThe March of Bricks & Mor- 
tar!—Watercolored etching. George Cruikshank. Scraps and 
Sketches. “Published by the Artist . . . and sold by James Robins 
.. . 1829.” BM15977 C180 (Saint Paul Public Library) 


24 A Chapter of Noses. Etching. George Cruikshank. My Sketch Book. 
George Cruikshank, 1834. C181 (Saint Paul Public Library) 


As a caricaturist, Cruikshank yielded up any ownership in his work after 
it was completed. The copyright resided in the etched copperplate itself, and 
that became the property of the printseller or publisher. In later life, he 
complained bitterly of how for so long he had been in “thralldom” to pub- 
lishers and denied any long-term profit from his work. Several times in his 


career he attempted to correct this injustice by becoming his own publisher. 


He did this for the first time in 1826, with Phrenological Illustrations. 
The work is a satire on the theories of Johann Christoph Spurzheim (1776- 
1832), who had developed a system of inferring character from the shape of 
the skull, popularly known as “bumpology.” Cruikshank invented an origi- 
nal format for the work: it consists of series of folio plates, each plate con- 
taining a central vignette surrounded by several smaller designs. The format 
combines discrete vignettes with the collage composition he used in carica- 
tures like Preparing for War. With a combination of verbal and visual puns, 
Cruikshank brings to life various temperamental characteristics or aptitudes 
derived from Spurzheim and generates a series of playful, visual jokes upon 
them. No. 21 is representative of the plates in this new genre of the comic 
album. The central vignette, Drawing, pulls together several visual puns on 
the word. Not only does the new publication dispense with a publisher, it 
dispenses almost entirely with a text, retaining only the briefest of captions. 
It releases Cruikshank from service to a narrative, or to particular social or 
political issues. It leaves his imagination free to follow its own droll lines of 
association and metaphor. 


Illustrations of Time (1827) followed the same plan, with a different 
thematic focus. Plate 6, Christmas Time (No. 22), visualizes various “times.” 
In it, we can see Cruikshank adapting old motifs to a new context amd au- 
dience. In the top center vignette, the Regency image of Silenus astride a 
barrel of curacoa has been converted into Father Time, a foreshadowing of 
Father Christmas. In the two designs on the right of the page, Holiday Tirrae— 
Twelfth Night or what you will, and Bed Time—, we see Cruikshank 
further laying down the visual foundation of the Victorian family Chris:tmas. 
In Bed Time—, the father turns to one of his sons, who is absorbed in a 
book, and says, “Come Tom: shut up the Book:—I’m sure you might ernploy 
your time better, than poring over those pictures!” The book he is readiiing is 
Phrenological Illustrations. 


Subsequent works in the format, Scraps and Sketches (1828-32>) and 
My Sketch Book (1834), are, as their titles suggest, portmanteaus of waried 
themes and subjects, usually comic, but sometimes somber. As the yearss past, 
social and humanitarian topics began to slip into the albums. One exaatiple, 
London going out of Town (No. 23), constitutes Cruikshank’s most naéno- 
rable comment on the accelerating expansion of London into the surrelnd- 


ing countryside. It shows Hampstead being invaded by the new urban devel- 
opment. An army of buildings and implements, backed up by a barrage of 
bricks and mortar, advances across a field of battle, routing trees, haystacks, 
and animals. The overall impression is one of ruthless destruction and pol- 
lution; the animism, usually so lighthearted in Cruikshank’s work, is here 
menacing in places and touching in others. 


Cruikshank often used his own publications to issue public rebukes to 
those who had offended him. Nothing angered him so much as those who 
traded on his name dishonestly. No. 24 shows him pulling the nose of Wil- 
liam Kidd, a publisher who was using the name “Cruikshank” without speci- 
fying that the work in question was by Robert, not George. As so often, it is 
hard to take Cruikshank’s irritation completely seriously, especially when it 
is surrounded by the grotesque extravagance of all the other noses in this 
Chapter of Noses. 


THE NOVEL: FROM CLASSIC TO CONTEMPORARY 


25 Anthony Van Corlear, & Peter Stuyvesant. Etching, uncolored 
and watercolored impressions. [Washington Irving]. A History of 
New York. In: George Cruikshank. [/ustrations of Popular Works. 
Published for the Artist by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
1830. C187 (Saint Paul Public Library) 


26 [Robinson Crusoe makes a boat). Wood engraving. Daniel Defoe. 
The Life and Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. John 
Major, 1831. C229 Jonathan E. Hill) 

27 From The Novelist’s Library. Edited by Thomas Roscoe. 1831-33. 
19 vols. 

(a) Humphrey's zeal for his master. Etching. Tobias Smollett. 
The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker. Cochrane and 
Pickersgill, 1831. C702 (Jonathan E. Hill) 

(b) Roderick Random threatening to execute justice on Gawky. 
Etching. Tobias Smollett. The Adventures of Roderick Ran- 
dom. James Cochrane, 1831. C703 (Jonathan E. Hill) 

(c) The Battle Royal in the Church Yard. Etching. Henry Field- 
ing. The History of Tom Jones, A Foundling. James Cochrane, 
1831. C705 (Jonathan E. Hill) 


(d) The smoking batteries. Etching. Laurence Sterne. The Life 


and Opinions of Tristram Shandy. James Cochrane, 1832. 
C709 (Jonathan E. Hill) 


28 The Streets, Morning. Etching. [Charles Dickens]. Sketches by 
Boz, Illustrations of Every-Day Life and Every-Day People. New 
Edition, Complete. Chapman and Hall, 1839. C234 (Jonathan E. 
Hill) 

29 [Charles Dickens]. Oliver Twist; or, the Parish Boy’s Progress. 
By “Boz.” 3 vols. Richard Bentley, 1838. C239 (Jonathan E. Hill) 


(a) Oliver asking for more. Etching. Vol. I. 
(b) Vol. II. 
(c) Fagin in the condemned Cell. Etching. Vol. III. 


30 Turpin’s flight through Edmonton. Etching. William Harrison 
Ainsworth. Rookwood. A Romance. C11 George Routledge, [1897]. 
(Jonathan E. Hill) 


31 Audacity of Jack Sheppard. Etching. William Harrison Ainsworth. 
Jack Sheppard. A Romance. George Routledge, [1897]. €12 
(JJonathan E. Hill) 


32 William Harrison Ainsworth. The Tower of London. A Historical 
Romance. George Routledge, [1897]. C14 (Jonathan E. Hill) 


(a) Jane Imprisoned in the Brick Tower. Etching. 
(b) The Execution of Jane. Etching. 


33, Herne the Hunter plunging into the lake. Etching. William Harrison 
Ainsworth. Windsor Castle. An Historical Romance. 3rd edition. 
Henry Colburn, 1844. C19 (Jonathan E. Hill) 


34 [Charles Lever]. Arthur O'Leary: His Wanderings and Ponderings 
in Many Lands. Edited by His Friend, Harry Lorrequer. 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, 1844. Vol. II open to show A ‘Marriage sous la 

— Cheminée’. Etching. C483 (Jonathan E. Hill) 


One of the most reliable publishing ventures in Cruikshank’s day, well 
established by the end of the 18th century, was the reprinting of classic or 
popular novels, in small inexpensive formats, accompanied by new illustra- 
tions. Taking advantage of this market, Cruikshank extended his own self- 
publishing into the field with his ///ustrations of Popular Works (1830). 
It comprises a series of vignette plates accompanied by an extract from the 


relevant text. No. 25 is the plate to a passage from Washington Irving’s A 
History of New York. Having demonstrated his skill in the line, Cruikshank 
was immediately commissioned by publishers to do further work of the same 
kind. No. 26 is a wood engraving he designed for an 1831 reprint of Robinson 
Crusoe (a novel he illustrated three times during his career). The richly 
textured design, with its masterly evocation of dense foliage, was engraved by 
S. Williams. The most significant illustrations he did for reprinted works were 
the seventy-four etchings he produced for a series of novels edited by Thomas 
Roscoe, which appeared 1831-33. In his familiar spirit of melodramatic farce, 
he captured in these drawings many of the famous comic incidents in the 
best known 18th century English novels. Nos. 27 (a)-(d) show illustrations to 
Smollet, Fielding and Sterne. 


From illustrating classic reprints it was a short step to illustrating contem- 
porary works. The phenomenal success of Dickens’s Pickwick Papers, which 
began to appear in illustrated monthly numbers in 1836, revolutionized the 
format and marketing of the popular contemporary novel. From that point 
on, if a novel was to have any mass appeal, it had to be illustrated, and 
Cruikshank, as the most famous illustrator of the day, quickly found himself 
employed in providing plates to new works. This was his main, though not 
exclusive, work between 1836 and 1844, and the two novelists for whom he 
did the most principal work were Charles Dickens (1812-70) and the histori- 
cal novelist, William Harrison Ainsworth (1805-82). 


Cruikshank’s work for Dickens extended to only one novel, but that one 
novel, Oliver Twist, has made their collaboration one of the most studied 
and celebrated of any author and artist. Prior to Oliver Twist, Cruikshank 
illustrated Dickens’s Sketches by Boz, a compilation of short narratives and 
descriptive essays by the young author. The subjects, mainly London charac- 
ters and street scenes, had been in Cruikshank’s repertoire for over twenty 
years. The Streets.—Morning (No. 28) is one of the emptiest streets he ever 
drew. Oliver Twist first appeared as a monthly serial in Bentley's Miscel- 
lany, a family periodical put out by Richard Bentley, one of the most suc- 
cessful publishers of the day. It was Bentley who brought author and artist 
together: he had hired Dickens to edit the Miscellany and contribute a novel: 
he had hired Cruikshank to illustrate the periodical (at £12-12-0 a plate), 
and that meant illustrating Dickens’s novel. The professional association between 
artist and author, at first cordial, was eventually strained. The disparity in 
age (Cruikshank was twenty years older than Dickens), the clash of strong 


wills, the struggle for primary control of the project (which was most impor- 
tant—text or pictures?), and the pressure of monthly deadlines, these factors 
took their toll. 


In later years, as the genius of Dickens eclipsed all others, Cruikshank 
complained that he had never been granted adequate credit for his part in 
the creation of Oliver Twist. But if, as he insisted, it was he and not Dickens 
who had had the original idea for the plot and main characters, one thing 
is clear: without Dickens’s text to accompany them, few of his plates to the 
novel would be remembered. 


Those few include Oliver asking for more (No. 29 (a)) and Fagin in the 
condemned Cell (No. 29 (c)). Oliver asking for more has achieved almost 
mythic status. Beyond its literal narrative context—the starving orphan ask- 
ing for more food of the fat workhouse master—the rendering of Oliver and 
his companions takes on in our century new and appalling visual associa- 
tions—the emaciated bodies, the shaved heads, the aged expressions, the 
staring eyes like black marbles. The stare of Fagin awaiting execution carries 
the same fear, but the focus of his eyes is upon the mental picture of what 
is to be done to him. Hunched up with terror, he gnaws his fingers with rat- 
like incisors. Among conflicting accounts he later gave of how this picture of 
Fagin came into being, Cruikshank said that he had got the idea from seeing 
a reflection of himself in the mirror one morning sitting up in bed—wor- 
rying about how he was going to depict Fagin. 


Cruikshank’s work for Ainsworth was both more extensive and more inno- 
vative than that for Dickens, but the texts they accompanied have long been 
forgotten. He illustrated seven of Ainsworth’s novels over as many years, and 
in several he used a type of illustration that made a decisive break from the 
vignette style. The first plates he did for Ainsworth were in 1836, for the 
fourth, and first illustrated, edition of Ainsworth’s best seller, Rookwood. 
Among the novel’s characters is the notorious highwayman, Dick Turpin. No. 
30 shows Cruikshank applying his vignette style, with an abundance of viva- 
cious detail, to an exciting moment in Turpin’s most celebrated feat—his 
nonstop ride from London to York on his faithful horse, Black Bess. 


In the next work he illustrated for Ainsworth, Jack Sheppard (1839), 
Cruikshank devised a quite new illustrative style, typified by the plate Azdac- 


ity of Jack Sheppard (No. 31). The criminal Sheppard, having robbed the 
house of his adoptive father, has returned there to warn his former friend, 
Darrell, of a plot against his life. The two confront one another, Sheppard on 
the left, Darrell to the right, as the rest of the family cringe in terror. Cruikshank 
has frozen this narrative highlight in a square framed, symmetrically com- 
posed design. The static style derives from the popular theatrical convention 
of the dramatic tableau, in which stage movement was momentarily arrested 
for affective emphasis. Just as Cruikshank derived his tableau style from the 
theater, so playwrights quickly seized on his tableau plates. In dramatizations 
of Jack Sheppard, the plates were imitated in matters of costume, posture 
and blocking, and were re-enacted on stage as dramatic tableaus. 


Cruikshank’s tableau plates were more time-consuming than his vignette 
plates, and he used them to the full limits of their potential only in Jack 
Sheppard and one other Ainsworth novel. In other works he sought different 
effects, though still employing the square frame. The heavily etched plates to 
The Tower of London (1840) concentrate as much on sinister, historical 
atmosphere as on dramatic highlights. The novel first appeared in monthly 
installments. It is based on the brief reign and poignant story of the sixteen- 
year-old Lady Jane Grey, executed in 1553. In the two plates exhibited, Nos. 
32 (a) and (b), Cruikshank exploits the part issue appearance of the novel 
to achieve ominous foreshadowing of Lady Jane’s fate: Jane Imprisoned in 
the Brick Tower appeared eight months before 7he Execution of Jane, but 
her kneeling posture in the first precisely anticipates the second. 


By contrast to the foregrounded, static quality of the tableau style, No. 33 
exhibits Cruikshank’s skill in combining depth and movement, light and 
shadow. From Ainsworth’s Windsor Castle (1843), it shows the demonic 
figure, Herne the Hunter, abducting the heroine Mabel Lyndwood and riding 
through a forest fire set by his enemies. 


A further influence upon Cruikshank’s style as it developed in work he did 
for contemporary novelists was that of other illustrators. Hablot K. Browne 
(“Phiz”) had become Dickens’s principal illustrator, and his refined and 
delicate approach to etched portraiture influenced Cruikshank. We see this in 
the high level of finish and exquisite detailing in A “Marriage sous la 
Cheminée” (No. 34), one of ten etchings Cruikshank did for Charles Lever’s 
Arthur O'Leary. 


VICTORIAN HUMORIST 
35 The Comic Almanac. 1835-1853. C184 


(a) February—Valentine’s Day. 1837. Etching. Chatto and Windus, 
n.d. Jonathan E. Hill) 


(b) The Comic Almanac. Edited by Horace Mayhew & Illustrated 
by George Cruikshank. Third issue. David Bogue, 1848. (Saint 
Paul Public Library) 


(c) “The Rights of Women” or the Effects of Female Emancipa- 

tion. 1853. Etching. Chatto and Windus, n.d. (JJonathan E. 

Hill) 

36 Preface. “De Omnibus Rebus et Quibusdam Aliis.” Etching. George 
Cruikshank’s Omnibus. Edited by Laman Blanchard. Tilt and 
Bogue, 1842. C190 (Saint Paul Public Library) 


37 The Triumph of Cupid, A Reverie. Etching. George Cruikshank’s 
Table-Book. Edited by Abbott 4 Beckett. Published at the Punch 
Office, 1845. C191 (Saint Paul Public Library) 


38 London, in 1851 and Manchester in 1851. Etching. Henry Mayhew 
and George Cruikshank. 7857: or, the Adventures of Mr and Mrs 
Sandboys and Family, who Came up to London to “Enjoy 
Themselves,” and to See the Great Exhibition. George Newbold, 
[1851]. C548 Yohn H. Daniels) 


39 The Tooth-Ache. Imagined by Horace Mayhew and Realized by 
George Cruikshank. To be-Had, of D. Bogue . . . And all Booksell- 
ers, [1849]. Watercolored etching. C547 (John H. Daniels) 


The light and whimsical humor Cruikshank had developed in his self- 
published comic albums was not entirely displaced by his new concentration 
upon novel illustration. It was channelled into and continued in the longest- 
running publication he illustrated, The Comic Almanac. This appeared 
annually from 1835-53, and for it he designed 196 etchings, in addition to 
woodcuts. It provides a rich chronicle of the behavior, interests, and environ- 
ment of early Victorian middle-class London, all in a genially humorous 
spirit. Nos. 35 (a)-(c) can only hint at its visual variety. 


Cruikshank’s experience with Bentley’s Miscellany, and the growing public 
demand for entertaining family periodicals, prompted him to start his own 


publication, once again in search of freedom from publishers and a greater 
share of the profits. He did so no less than four times between 1841 and 1854, 
but each attempt failed. Apart from the competition, in no instance did he 
have a sufficiently strong serialized novel to attract and retain readers. Yet 
the graphic work he did for these periodicals, while they lasted, is among his 
most virtuosic, and in its quality of detail and sentiment among his most 
Victorian. In the frontispiece to his Omnibus (No. 36), he pushes his love 
of crowds as far as it will go—he draws the whole world. It is a world 
dominated by Queen Victoria, set against a backdrop of Saint Paul’s and the 
serried masts of British commercial shipping. The mass of humans mingle 
the domestic and the exotic, the actual and the legendary. The globe bristles 
with needle-fine detail, and it revolves as the reader turns it round to trace 
the scenes and figures. 


More crowds swarm in the self-portrait with which he opened his Table- 
Book (No. 37), but these are explicitly the creatures of his imagination, 
issuing forth in a triumphal procession honoring Cupid, and curling around 
the upper half of the plate. The massed group includes numerous figures he 
had drawn many times before—including the human, cherubic, elfish and 
animistic. In the jostling profusion, everything dances into life, even the fire 
tongs. Only his wife’s spaniel, asleep on his lap, is still, while he inhales on 
his meerschaum. The plate is an icon to the domesticated mid-Victorian 
imagination: it is stirred into a teeming fireside fantasy, which turns into a 
harmless pipe dream going up in smoke. 


Urban crowds became a commonplace reality of Victorian life, and few 
graphic artists were so adept at depicting them with such gusto as Cruikshank. 
The Great Exhibition of 1851 pulled into London crowds from the provinces 
the like of which had never been seen before. Cruikshank sums up the effects 
in the contrasting plates (No. 38) he etched for 7857, a work he produced 
with Henry Mayhew. For another of the Mayhew brothers, Horace, he drew the 
eighty-one inch joke, The Tooth-Ache (No. 39). 


VICTORIAN MORALIST 


40 The Bottle. In Eight Plates, by George Cruikshank. Published for 
the Artist, by D. Bogue, London; Wiley and Putnam, New York; and 
J. Sands, Sydney, New South Wales, [1847]. Glyphograph. Undi- 
vided plates. C194 (John H. Daniels) 


(a) Plate 1—7he bottle is brought out for the first time: the 
husband induces his wife “Just to take a drop.” 


(b) Plate Il —He is discharged from his employment for drunk- 
enness: they pawn their clothes to supply the bottle. 


(c) Plate III —An execution sweeps off the greater part of their 
furniture: they comfort themselves with the bottle. 


(d) Plate IV-—Unable to obtain employment, they are driven 
by poverty into the street to beg, and by this means they 
still supply the bottle. 


(e) Plate V—Cold, misery, and want, destroy their youngest 
child: they console themselves with the bottle. 


(f) Plate VI.—Fearful quarrels, and brutal violence, are the 
natural consequences of the frequent use of the bottle. 


(g) Plate VII—7he husband, in a state of furious drunken- 
ness, kills his wife with the instrument of all their misery. 


(h) Plate VIII—7he bottle had done its work—it has destroyed 
the infant and the mother, it has brought the son and the 
daughter to vice and to the streets, and has left the father 
a hopeless maniac. 


In the mid-1840s Cruikshank received a suggestion from a Manchester 
temperance advocate that he produce a work on the dangers of alcohol. The 
result was The Bottle (Nos. 40 (a)-(h)). This was not the first time Cruikshank 
had addressed the social effects of alcohol, but The Bottle was by far his 
most ambitious treatment of the topic to date. To keep the cost of the pub- 
lication as low as he could, in order to ensure the widest possible sale, he 
used a process—glyphography—of etching on glass. The work was a phe- 
nomenal success. It was imitated and widely dramatized; it inspired Matthew 
Arnold to write a poem on it; it was used as a visual aid at temperance 
lectures. Most telling of all, it moved Cruikshank himself, after a lifetime of 
regular and often hard drinking, to take the pledge and become a teetotaler. 
From that point on, for the rest of his days, he campaigned assiduously for 
the cause, and directed much of his remaining art to furthering its aims. 
Friends were skeptical about his conversion, and often offended by the single- 
minded zeal with which he preached the virtues of water. As one acquain- 
tance remarked, water was all very well—except on the brain. But Cruikshank 


never wavered in his new convictions. 


As a visual narrative, The Bottle speaks for itself. It tells its story in an 
Hogarthian, allegoric mode. In style it is the logical development of Cruikshank’s 
tableau style, each plate clinching a succession of dramatic highlights in the 
implied plot. Cruikshank confines all but one of the plates (No. IV) to the 
same box set, ready made for re-enactment on the stage. The set starts out as 
the cozy, well-stocked living room of a respectable and industrious family; it 
ends up the stark cell of a dipsomaniac. Plate by plate, the family slips into 
dissipation, poverty, death and crime. The brief captions play their part in the 
narrative momentum, especially in their drumbeat repetition of the words 
“the bottle.” Cruikshank’s graphic line in the work is devoid of caricature; 
there is, rather, a labored and earnest theatricality to the circumstantial re- 
alism of the figures and settings. What the horror of drugs is to the late 
twentieth century, the tragedy of alcoholism was to many Victorians, and 
Cruikshank’s somber narrative confirmed their fears and strengthened their 
resolve. 


He produced a sequel, The Drunkard’s Children, again in eight plates. 
It is the story of the two children we see in the final plate of The Bottle. The 
son takes to robbery, the daughter to prostitution. He dies on a transport 
vessel, she kills herself by jumping off London Bridge. It consolidated 
Cruikshank’s position as one of the temperance movement’s most valuable 
assets. The quite new levels of public attention and acclaim that his temper- 
ance crusading earned him led him to undertake the single most challenging 
work of his life, a huge painting, 7he Worship of Bacchus. \t measured 7' 8" 
by 13' 4" and occupied him for three years (1859-62). He had been painting 
intermittently most of his life; none of his paintings have any distinction save 
that of his name, and 7he Worship of Bacchus was a failure as a work of art. 
It was big only in physical size; in composition it is a collage of numerous 
smaller paintings, each depicting the woeful effects of alcohol in a wide 
range of social settings and occasions, and incorporating a cast of over a 
thousand figures. The painting toured the country, and reached a further 
audience through an engraving taken from it. But it never achieved the fame 
Cruikshank expected. Once its novelty had worn off, no one seemed to want 
it. It now rests in the Tate Gallery’s storage warehouse in west London, its 
pigments faded to a grimy yellow-brown. 


FAIRY TALES 


41 The Bee changes a Rock into a Palace. Etching. The Brothers 

_ Mayhew. The Good Genius that Turned Everything into Gold 

or the Queen Bee and the Magic Dress A Christmas Fairy Story. 
David Bogue, 1847. C543 (Saint Paul Public Library) 


42 George Cruikshank’s Fairy Library. 1853-64. 


(a) The giant Ogre in his Seven League Boots. Etching. Hop- 
O’My-Thumb and the Seven-League Boots. David Bogue, 
[1853]. C196 (Saint Paul Public Library) 


(b) Jack, climbing the Bean Stalk. Etching. The History of Jack 
& The Bean-Stalk. David Bogue, [1854]. C197 (Saint Paul 
Public Library) 


(c) The Pumpkin, and the Rat, and the Mice. Etching. Cinderella 
and the Glass Slipper. David Bogue, [1854]. C198 (Saint 
Paul Public Library) 


(d) 7om Puss commands the Reapers. Etching. Puss in Boots. 
Alfred Arnold, [1864]. C199 (Saint Paul Public Library) 


Whatever his shortcomings as a painter, Cruikshank’s powers of etching 
remained as versatile as ever, and every so often they included further illus- 
trations for children’s stories. In the same year as he produced The Bottle, 
1847, he provided a set of plates for a tale by the Brothers Mayhew, The Good 
Genius that turned Everything into Gold. Not only do the plates exhibit 
the level of technical and expressive refinement he had achieved in novels 
like Lever’s Arthur O'Leary, they also show a striking ability to suggest 
height and distance, colossal size and fragile diminutivenes, the world, in 
fact, seen through the eye of an insect. No. 41 is a good example: the Queen 
Bee summons a palace into being with a spell and the help of a swarm of 
worker bees. Cruikshank takes the terror out of the sublime and replaces it 
with magic. 


He developed this play with space in the most substantial set of fairy tales 
that he illustrated, his own Fairy Library. The four works that make up the 
set were produced over eleven years. They met with a decidedly mixed recep- 
tion. At every opportunity Cruikshank gave the much-loved, traditional sto- 
ries a temperance twist: in Jack & The Bean-Stalk, the hero is able to steal 
the golden hen because the Giant falls into a deep sleep having “drunk 


himself stupid”; Cinderella concludes with a temperance lecture by Cinderella’s 
- godmother, who persuades the king to destroy all alcohol in his kingdom, 
and so forth. But the illustrations, highly wrought, provide the tales with a 
rich visual accompaniment. In No. 42 (a), 7he giant Ogre in his Seven 
League Boots, Cruikshank suggests the ominous size of the Ogre by the 
extent of the space through which he leaps. In No. 42 (b), Jack, climbing 
the Bean Stalk, he creates an intense sensation of vertiginous height, and 
through it summons up the anxieties and precariousness of childhood. Other 
illustrations are far more comforting, whether through the sentimental de- 
tailing of No. 42 (c), or the self-confidence of Puss in Boots in No. 42 (d). 


FINALE 


43, Sir John Falstaff by his extraordinary powers of persuasion not 
only induces Mrs Quickly to withdraw her Action but also to 
lend him more money!!!—Henry 4th pt 2nd Scene 4th— 
Etching. Robert B. Brough. The Life of Sir John Falstaff. 
Longman, Brown, Green, Longman, and Roberts, 1858. C96 
(Saint Paul Public Library) 


His work for Ainsworth had stimulated Cruikshank’s interest in historical 
accuracy when depicting subjects from the past, and he tried to meet this 
standard in several commissions in his later years. One of these was The Life 
of Sir John Falstaff, by Robert Brough. That he was illustrating Shakespeare 
clearly pleased him, and he expended great care on the designs. No. 43 is 
characteristic of his style for the work. The scene is as Elizabethan as could 
be imagined by a Victorian, and Falstaff as engaging as Cruikshak could 
make him—benign and sober. 


Cruikshank continued to work almost to the end: his etched his last illus- 
tration in 1875, when he was eighty-three. In addition to his temperance 
campaigning, much of his last ten years were taken up with a project to erect 
a statue of King Robert the Bruce on the field of Bannockburn (where Bruce 
had defeated the English under Edward II in 1314). His Scottish pride aroused, 
he submitted a design. He had himself photographed in the pose he sug- 
gested: dressed in chain mail and a helmet, he stands meditatively holding 
a large sword. He was bitterly disappointed when his design was not chosen. 
During these years there was a move among his friends to get him knighted, 
but it came to nothing. It could scarcely have added to the affectionate fame 
in which he was already held. As befitted that fame, he was buried in Saint 


Paul’s, not far from his hero, Nelson. When he died in 1878, he had probably 
delighted more people than anyone then living. The prodigal and genial 
wizardry of his work continues to delight. 
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